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The City nnJ versity of New York (CflNY) instituted an 
otten admissions policy in 1970 which provides all New York City high 
school graduates with an opportunity to attend college. Given the 
wide academic range of students now attending CONY, compensatory, 
models are. toeing devtlooed and evaluated in-order to effectively deal, 
with skill deficiencies! Baruch College, CONY, has developed a - 
compeusatoiry prottram, Cowmnnicat^.or.s Skills <CS), especially for the 
»2inp'^epared student. Initial placement test?; determine which courses a 
student i« allowed to take. TV..«e scoring in the bottom third are 
assigned to two semesters of CS^ which uses a holistic approach to 
building college lauquage facility. A team of rejidiiig, speaking, and 
writing' faculty meets with approximately 15-20 students for nin«i 
hours weekly. The academic history of two groups of entering I'S 
students was followed to determine the effectiveness cf the program. ^ 
An analysis of th<i retention rate and of the academic averages of the 
two gr/oups strongly supports the efficacy of the prcgram. About one 
third of the CS students have registered for a fifth semester at 
college, a ..figure which compares favorably with non-CS ;student.^3. 



Reproductions supplied bv ?D^S are the bjps?t that can be made * 
* from the orlqinal document- * 
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AN INTERDISCIPLINBRY APPROACH TO COLLEGE COMPENSATORY EDUCATION 

iTiG City University of New York instituted an Open Admissions 
policy in 1970. Basically, Opon Admissions provides all l^ew Yorl? 
City high school graduates with an opportunity' to attend college. 
Attendant with Open Admissions is a range of skill deficiencies 
which require compensatory instructional programs. Contemporary ' 
colleges, with the exception of financic^-ly poor black colleges, 
havc! been reluctant to provide programs for special students. 
Historically, institutions like CUNY have prepared curriculum for 
high school graduates who were in the top third of the class. 
Now that virtually everyone can and is going to college, compensa- 
tory models are being developed and evaluated. 

lOiis paper will briefly describe a compensatory program. 
Communication Skills, developed at Bernard Baruch College, CUNY, 
especially for the underprepared student. All students who are • 

accepted at Baruch College must take a battery of placement tests 

/ ■ 

to determine mathematics, reading and writing proficiency. The 

r 

writing test is not standardized, but requires each student to 
giv(. a writing sample, which is evaluated by two English depart- 
ment faculty members. The students are permitted to select cot^rse« 
commensurate with their placement test scores. Those studenbs 

\ 

test ai the top third of the class begin wjth regular college 



cour.'Jos. Tho middlo group take correcl'lve math, - EngliBh, and attomJ 
.reading study labs. 'The final group/ which 'ma^iifestsfhe greatest 
handicaps 'in reading fxnd v/riting, are . assigned to Conmmication 
Sl-cilla. Inferior elementary or secondary schooling, foreign ian- 
guaga interference, physical handicaps such as poor vision, poor 

f 

teeth or nuerological defects all contril5ute to the Comn\utnication 
Skills students* problems. Success for the freshmen in Communica- 
tion Skills depends mainly upon the severity of the learning 'picdb- 
lem. Communication Skills is designed to use a holistic approach 
to building college language facility. Faculty from Compensatory 
Programs (reading).. Speech , (spe,aking) , and English (writing) 
compiflse each team. Teams hold class for a total of nine hours 
weekly with approximately 15 to 20 students. (Three class hours 
are allotted per component.) Team faculty meet regularly to plan 
cooperative lesson themes and discuss the progress of students. " 

Students earn seven credits upon, successful completion of 
two semesters, of Communication Skills and receive a grade of "Pass" 
Although this is intended to be. a two semester course provisions 

have been made for students to receive credit after one semester 

\ „ .. 

and be exemj^t from a second semes tt^r. Upon completion of Communi- 
cation Skills a student must immediatley register for tha required 
terminal regular English course. Progrefjs of Communication Skills 
students in regular English i« a key criterion for prograio. evalua- 
tion. . ' 



TEACH TEACHING , - . 

In the Coramunicahign Skills program t'hc fcrsrm t.eam toachincj 
refers to the joint responsibility of rending npoonh, and English 
faculty for the development and course instruction. In addition, 
there is a counselor assigned to each section of Communication 
Skills. The counselor's role is primarily one of a student ad- 
vocate. The team meets witli the counselor periodically to discuss 
particular students and their learning disabilities. Incases 
where students have made extremely lirciited progress the counselor, 
a team representative, and the director of Instructional Services 
conduct an exit counseling session with the student. The exit 
counseling usually comes shortly after the middle of the se'.ond 
semester. At the exit counseling conference the student is faced 
with the reality of his achievement thus far and is helped to 
explore other alternatives. The department's philosophy is that 
students who are unable to successfully handle' college assignments 
must have some other strengths tViat can be uti.lized. 

», * 

PROGRAM EVALUATION 

An evaluation of the Communication Skills program involves 
a look at the total student and how he or she is able to survive 
in' the college at large. Alan. Robinson's statement about reading 
evaluation further clarifies our task. Robinson states: 

» '«J 

"Evaluation o'f a reading program that permeates 
' the curriculum is complex. Perhaps the best 
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test is an investigation of student achievement 
through an examination of the resultsj of both 
standardized and informal tents, teachers' 
evaluations of students' profiresB, and <jrades 
in the content areaps. Although improved achieve- 
ment on reading tests may give some indication 
of the value of the program, in the long run 
progress must be measured by impxWed achieve- 
ment in all content areas. If students do not 
show fon\7«^rd movement on formal and informal 
evaluations of their ability to cope with the' 
materials of the various con^tent areas, the 
reading program -must be carefully reexamined.*-'- 

Sinre Communidhtion Skills is„jnore than a reading program tlie stu- 
dents'* progress is recorded in many v/ays. The team faculty meet 
regularly and decide the order that they will work on .specific 

I 

speaking, reading and writing skills. Students meet weekly with 
each team member to discuss written and orari assignments. At mid 
semester, students receive a written progress report from each 
team faculty person. Tihe students have an opportunity to evaluate 
their progress at this time on the same report form. At the end 
of each semester a culminating project is due for each cotoponent. 
Frequently, t:he project is one with several parts to represent 
acquisition of the skills developed for speech, reading and writing. 
Since the purpose of Communication Skills is to provide t}te students 
with the skills necessary, the purpose of this report is. to look 
at two Communication Skills groups? a pilot group and a regular 
group who have at this writing completed a minimum of four sem«2sters 

I 

of college. 
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ANAI.YS IS OF DATA • 



In the . study of Communication SHi.l.'l.f:,, an 'uncMy.'yis Uui been 
inado pf the first two groups of students? who onhored the gprogram 
in Spring .1973 (the pilot group) and Fall 1973,. 'J/hese two grbups 
have been studied for , five and, four complete semesters respec- 
tively. For the purpose of this analysis the sampl<5 groups^ are 



(defined as: , ■ . j 

Cohort I : CCS. students entering Baruch-Spring, 1973 
Cohort II : C.CS. students entering Baruch-Fall 1973 
' Ihe research design has been set up to evaluate the academic 

worth of Communication Skills by assessing the progress of the CCS, 



students upon entry into regular college level English and other 
courses necessary to satisfy the requirements; for a college degree. 
Since we are interested in the overall progress of the CCS students 



in college, their performance v/ill be studied until the student 
graduates or leaves college by some type of attrition, i.e., leave 
of absence, transfer, withdrawal, debarrment, or exit counseling. 
l*he varicibles used to conduct this study are high school averages, 
grade point averages, credit and contact hour generation. 

It should be noted that the mean high school averages of the 

. ' 'm 

two groups are 71.41 and 72.12 , respectively, 'fhere is no signif- 
icant differoncG between the mean high school averages of the Lwo 

V 

groups as teshed at the .05 level -of significance. Ihis data 



r>ucjyGiJts thah^thG students in Cohort X and II shared, similar 
academic bac^kgrounds . - ..\ . ■* 

^^?Tie emphasis in this article-) is on the flrni three Bemeslers 
because C^C.S. was' established initially as a tv/o ^iemester course 
generating' 7 credits upon completion* After completion of C.C.S. 
the student has developed the. necessary basic skills to go imme- 
diately into regular college level English the following semester. 
The study shows that a ve^ry small percentage finish C,C.,S» in one 
semester^ the'majqrity finish in 2 semesters and the remaining 
small portion take a third semester* with special permission tp 
complete CCS, 
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DEFI MIT ION OF _ TE IlMj . ' . • 

Q?he definitions for the. various abbrevj.ahibifis used In the 

tables and referrod to • throughout the artlcloj are lifted ?je. lev/: 

■■ ) 

INC - incomplete grade in CCS. (a student 

\ ■ ' ■ ^ ' 

receives'an INC in C.CS« until the course 

is successfully completed at which time a 

grade of PASS is given) 

* W failure due to excessive absence from class 

J,W ~ indicates that a student dropped the course 

, without penalty 

NE ~ indicates that a student is not enrolled in 



NR • 



an English or CCS. course but pis registered 
in school for that semester, 

indicates that a student is n6t registered in 



school for that semester. ' 



REG ENG 
COHORT I 



COHORT II 



- means regular college level English 

- CCS 7 students -who entered Baruch College 



0 . 



in £'pring 1973 
CCS. students v/ho entered Bamch College 



in Fall 1973 . 



\ " . 

The pilot qroup of CormiiuniGation. .Skills students .enter .jd * 
Baruch Spring 1973. 'rhis is referred to a& Cohort J. and is 
comprisod or £>8 students. Cohort II", which is the Fall 1973 

** * * . 

entering. C.C^S.' group, has a' total oi; 178 students.* Ihe g.rac3e ' 

/ * * • 

•distribution in Cdhraunication Skills is seen in the SEMESTER T ' 

perforroancQ of each group as displayed in tables 1 and lA (page 

for Cohort I and Cohort II, .respectively. ^ 

As stated earli^-ir, v'ery f e\^-students complete Communication 

Skills in one semester since it is prescribed as' a two semester 

interdisciplinary course. The figures f.rdm both tables land lA 

a test to this fact in that only approximate.ly 6.0% in both "groups ' 

were able to complete the course in one semester. More than 83% ^ 

in both groups received "Inc*s" in SEMESTER 1 with a -small portion 

■ ' ' • •. . — — 

of students dropping, t'he course, 4.41% and 11.23% respectively. 
ITie most frequent reason appearing for a student v/ho dropped C^C.S. 
in SEMESTER 1 was, to go* on a leave of absence. 

Only two of the, students- in Cohort I who passed in SEMESTER 1. 
enrolled the very next semester in Regu.lar college level English. 
These two students received a "J" and 185 (incomplete with 85% of 
work done) respectively. However, they both enrolled in REG ENG 
during later semesters (3rd and 4th semesters) and received grades 
of C and 13, reispectively.. llie remaining two studehts in Cohort I 



Who passed c.C.S. the first semester enrolled in,regul« . English- 
th^ea (3) .and four _ (4) semesters later,' 'respectively, olie student 
did not complete thfe English due to- a. transfer .to another co'uege 
And the latter student completed regular Bnglish with a.grade. of 
This Shows .that in Cohort I thrSe^ of the four students ^ho 
,„ passed C.C.s. in semester 1 .were very successful in regular collegL 
. leVel English. . " ' . "M 



- \ 
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COHORT I 




TABLE I 




SEMESTER I • 


SPRING' 1973 i6/73 


f 

Grade 


irl CCS ID! 




. 




INC 




80,71 .■ , ■ 




•PASS 


4 


. " 5.88 


V 


-J 




4.41 




TOTAL 


68 


• 100,00 








1. I 1, 1 . . 1 1 I ll» I 1 1, ^, 1 . . ., . T 
\ 






cdnoRT II 


\ 


V 




SEMESTER 1 


r 

FALL 1973 (1/74) 


f 

* GradB 


in CCS IDl 




% 


c 


INC 


148 


83.14 


r\ * 


PASS 


10 . 


5.61 ' 




■ J 


20 ' 


11.23 • 


t 


TOTA.L 


. 'l78 


100.00 



• » « 



A look rxt the students in Cuborl: 11 who passed C.CK. in 
SEMEwSTlilR 1 shov/s that eight (8) of the I cm .v.liuianl..", went on to 
succossfuliy complete REG EWG . The roiaai n:incj l.wo fri\,dents were 

\ 

debarred from school, one after an unsuocVifjfjful attcnnpt at REG 
ENG. A larger p9rcentc?.ge of Cohort II atudeptr. passing CCS. 
in one semester, went on to take REG ENG the very noxt semester 
(80%) . This indicates a trend toward no waiting period lietween 

i 

completion of CCS. and enrolling in REG ENG which is in keeping • 
with the original .concept of the English sequence, policy, 

* 

' The next tables, 2 -and 2A, (pages 12 and 13^) ., show the enroll- 

'i ^ ' ' ' 

ment figures in CCS. for semester 2 for each Cohort. Cohort II 
sjhows a higher retention rate of students enrolled in CCS. for 
the second semester, that is 82% as compared to 70.58% letention 
for Cohort I. This implies that the Fall 1973 Cohort ^has a lower 
attrition rate which can be verified by the lower percentage in 
the "NR" (not registered in college) category x..,v- Cohort II. 

Special note should be given to the substantial inqrease in 
the passing rates for CCS. in both groups at the end of SEMESTER 
2. Cohort I shows a passing rate of 33,82% and Cohort II has a 
passing rate of 37.10%. The survival rate of Cohort I indicates 

* 

that eighteen or 78?i of the 23 students who pfissed CCS. in 
SEMESTER 2 went on to .eiiroll in regular English with sixteen or 
88% of tlioso attempting REG ENG successfully completing the course. 
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COHOPT I 



r, 



'i'ABLE 2 



Grade in CCS ID2 

INC 
PASS 
J's 
DEL (owe 
school fees) 



SEMESTER 2 PERFORMANCE 



# 



20 
23 
4 
1 



TERM BNDXNG 
1/74 



20.41 
33.82 ' 
5.88 
1.47 



Subtotal of original 
group who registered 
in- ees a 2nd" ti-Kte 



48 



70-58 



Registered in REG ENG 
(WII* or' . 9) 
Registered in WI 

ne: 

NR 



2 
2 

3 
13 



2.94 
2.94 
4.41 
19.12 



Subtotal not enrolled in 
CCS Semester 2 



20 



29.41 



GRAND TOTAL 68 



MP. 00 



14 



-.13" 



s COHORT IT. 



Table 2A 



SEMESTER '?. 



TEKM ENDlilG 
6/74 



Gra de in CC S ID 2 

IMC 
PASS 
J 

Su*. -^otal registering 
for C\r a 2ncl time 



Jr. 

62 
66 
18 



146 



34.83 
2^7.10 
10.11 



82.04 



. REG ENG 
NE 
NR 

Subtotal not enrolled 
in CCS Semester 2 



7 
3 
22 



32 



3.93 
1.68 
12.35 



17.96 



GRAND TOTAL 1T8 



100.00 



is 



Of the romaining tv/o studonta, one clroppod regular English and 
onG fa i. led duo to ab'soncc (WU) . The other students either have 
not tcVken regular Kngli«h to date or went on a leave of absence. 
One final student regis hered for a WX course which should not 
have happened since Vll is not necessary after completing CCS. ^ 
Table 2A shows that there were no students who registered improp- 
erly which shows a trend toward improvement in registration pro- 
cedures for the CCS. students » 

Pbr Cohort IX, the survival rate of the 66 students who passed 

CCS. at the end of SEMESTER 2 shows that 59 or 89.39% attended 

regular English to' date. oY these attempting regular English 4B 
or 81.36% passed, 9 or 15.25% failed and the remaining 2 either 
received INC or withdrew from the course . - ' 

At the end of SEMESTER 2, it can be seen that :?7. or 39.7% of 
Cohort I and 76 or 42.7% of Cohort II had completed C.C.S. in at 
least two semester.'}. This suggests a trend toward a higher per- 
centage of students completing CCS in at least two semesters. 

SEMESTER 3,, Tables 3 and 3A (pages 15 & 16) show that slightly 
over 20% of the entering students in each group took CCS. a third 
time. A look at fhe figures for the total entering groups indicates 
that 5 or 7.35% and 26 or 14.61% respectively, took three semesters 
to successfully complete CCS. An overview of the third sev£\ester 
students passing CCS. in Cohort I shows that two of the five stu- 
dents receiving P grades are still in school to date. One completed 
regular English with a B and the other U currently enrolled In 

r 

.regular Ijlnglish. J * 



'COHORT I 



TABLE 3 



■GRADE IN CCS 1D2 
(3rd Semester) 

INC 
PASS 

J 
DEL 

Subtotal enrolled in 
CCS a 3rd tltne " 

REG ENG 

NE 

NR 

Subtotal not enrolled 
in CCS Semester 3 



SEMESTER 3 



# 



6 

5 
2 

i 



-M. 

15 
14 
25 

54 



TERM ENDIjVfG 
6/74 



8.82 

^.94 
1.47 



2075^ 

22.05 
20,59 
36,76 

79.41 



GRAND TOTAL 



68 



100.00 



17 
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COHORT II 



TMJLE 3 A 



GRADE. IN CCS ID2 
(3rd Semester) 



semesteI^ 3 



# 



TERM ENDlSTiS 
1/75 ^ 



INC 
PASS 

wu 



Subtotal— tailing CCS 
a third time 



9 

26 
4 



42 



5.05 
14.61 
2.24 
1.69 



23.59 



1.1 (corrective 

English) 

REG ENG 

NE 

NR 



1 

59 
12 
64 



0.56 
33.14 

6.74 
35.95 



Subtotal hot enrolled 

In CCS Semester 3 136 



76.39 , 



GRAND TO^AL 178 



100.00 



Tho records for SEMESTER 3 show thcit ninoteon* of the 26 (7,3%) 
in Cohort II are r.till retained in schoo.l to date. Of that nine"- 
teen, 13 (68.42%) completed regular Emj"! inh successfully, l^iex 
remain'incf 13 of the original 26 were debarred or are taki^iig regula: 
English currently for the first> or second time* ' '-^ ^ 

Most students who receive an INC in SEMESTER 3 of CCS. are 
debarred from school or exit counseled. The aim here is to exit 
counsel this type of student before he gets debarred so that he ~ 
can leave school in more posi tive manner wi th_adgitjj3nj>j:„ — 
^^a^ding alternatives to traditional college progirams. 

It should be noted that the mode or highest frequency for 
grades received in CCS.- for SEMESTER Z.bf both Cohorts is in the 
♦'PASS" category. The percentage of passing grade^f for CCS. in 
SEMESTER 2 for Cohort I and II was tested at the .05 level of 
significance and was foUnd to he significantly higher than the 
passing rates for CCS. in SEMESTER 1 and SEMBSTER 3 for both 
groups. This is of great importance because the original policy 
guidelines stipulates that the time .period for this course is two 
semesters. ' 

Perf ormance in Regular English 

Tables 4 and 4A (pages 19 and 20) give an overview of the 

*This figure included some students who* were debarred and have 
returned on C+ probation as of Fall 1975. 



performance of CCS. fitudonts in regular college level English. 
An examimition of thesa figures ir-hov/s I "Hat of tho CCS,, wtudento 
attempting regular college levt)! English, 76.00% and 7ri,8% pansed 
for" Cohort I and II, respectively. Iheno figures cxre ccanparable 
to the passing rates (75%) in REG ENG of the regular college 
students.*. It should toe further noted that the greatest distri- 
bution of the grades range betwee^ A and C for both Cohort I and 

Ti; 

___JCli^_sfi_-ax£i-encourag4ng---fi-gure^^ 



the Communication Ski]. Is program is to provide the necessary basic 
skills to underprepared students 'to enable them to cope success- 
ifully with the required regular college level English and other 

curriculum necessary to satisfy the requirements for a college 

degree* 



^Source ^ Baruch Institutional Research^ Spring 1975 • 
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n 



1 



OVERALL PERFORMANCE IN JIEG ENG FOR COHORT I 



„ TABLE 4 ' • . 

Grade i n REG ■ ENG # 

0' 



A * » 1 ... "^-00 

B 2 8.00 

C 12 48.00 

D_ . - -4 — — x6~(ro r 

P 1 4.00 



^ WU (failure due to 

absence) 2 

W (withdrew 

without pe,nalty _3 

Total taking REG ENG 
.-through Spring 1975 25 



Overall Performance 

Passing -REG ENG . 19 

Failing ',REG ENG 3- 

- , w ■ _1 

25 . ' 100.00 



NOTi&: 15 Or 60% received grades ranging from A-C 



8.00 
12.00 
100.00 



76-00 
.12,<P0 
12.00 
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PERPORM^NCE l^ REG ENG FOR ..COHORT II 



TABLE 4A 



Grade in REG ENG 
.A" ' 
B 
C 



P 
P 

wu 
w 



, Total taking REG ENG 
. through Spring 1975 



i 



17 

33 



15 



1 

12 
6 

91 



3.30 

18^68 
36.26 
16.48 



1.10 
13.19 
6.59 
4.40 

' 100.00 



Overall Performance 

Passing REG ENG 
Failing REG ENG 



NOTE; 



69 
18 



75 .8 
19.8 

4.4 

100.00 



53 or 5B% received grades ranging from A~C 



9o 



The' retention figures for Cohort I indicate that 16 or 
23.53% of the original group were still enrolled in college as 
of Fall 1915, The overall G.P.A. for students retained in 
Cohort X is 2.33 with remediation included."^ The G.P.Ao for r- 
thiB group is 2.49 v7ithout remediation. This remaining group is 
maintaining satisfactory standard^ according to the college re- 

' '.7 

.quirements. The retention figures are exceptionally significant 
because these students as a group according to traditional cri- 
teria for college entrance are considered una)?l^. to work at a 
college level. The mere designation as a Communication Skills 
student means high risk. . ' . 

g 

The retention figures for Cohort II show that 71 or 40% .of 

(■ 

the Fall 1973- entering CCS. students have registere.d. for a Sth 
semester . The overall G.P.g., of th:is group is 1.96 and 1.97 with ^ 
and without remediation respectively. , Y 

The Communication Skills students are making significant 
progress when we note that the graduation and retention agures 
of the original EalL 1970 Open .Mmissions class for Barudi show 

■M , — 

a graduation and retention rate of 37.6% over a period of eight 
semesters for students with high school averages between 70 and 
74. . ■ " ' 

^"Pass" grades for remedial courses are computed as a "C" for 
all students. 
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cdNcr.usioN . ° 

Baruch College h'as instituted an innovative systerratiaq 
-approacluto preparing the severely academica^lly handicapped 
student for regular college werlc via the Communication Skills 
proqram. In two semesters a team- consisting of speech, reading ^ 
and writing faculty cooperatively develop college skills. An 
analysis of the retention and averages of the pilot group and 
a regular group of Communication Skills students strongly supports 
the program philosophy. This paper is the .beginning of a series . 

reports.3n_d_analy sis of the pritndry C.C.S. groups until they ^ 
have had the 'opportunity to complete feight~^esters of work. 



